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Origin and Background of the 
Antioch Field Course 


By JOHN ROTHSCHILD 


N DECEMBER, 1939, sixty-five persons, leaders in the busi- 
| ness, professional, and artistic life of the country, met at 
dinner in New York. They heard Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, William Allen Neilson, president emeritus of Smith Col- 
lege, Edmund deS. Brunner, rural sociologist, and the writer 
expound a plan for extending the study of the social sciences 
beyond the limits of the classroom. 

At the close of the evening Ralph S. Rounds, a trustee of 
Antioch College, asked the writer to meet him a few days later 
and proposed then that such a social-problems field course be 
suggested to Antioch. He said also that the Keith Fund, of 
which he was president, might assist in financing the venture. 

A few weeks later the idea was presented to members of 
the Antioch faculty. It needed little persuasion to convince 
them of its merits and of its particular appropriateness to their 
educational program. We were able to agree on a working 
plan. The topic chosen was the sociology of the textile industry, 
with emphasis not on manufacturing processes, but on the con- 
ditions of life peculiar to communities which are dominated by 
the industry. Eight weeks were to be devoted to comparative 
study of an old, established textile town in New England and 
a newer textile community in the South. Clarence D. Stevens, 
professor of economics and business administration at Antioch, 
was elected by his colleagues to head the course. Mr. Stevens 
was a wise choice, for he is a New Englander who had lived and 
taught in the South, a broad-gauge student of social problems, 
and an inspiring teacher. Because of the experimental nature 
of the course, the faculty decided that provision ought to be 
made for an evaluation of the educational procedures. 
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Mr. Rounds and his cotrustees of the Keith Fund approved 
the plan and gave to Antioch College the money needed to pay 
the instructor’s salary, to engage an educational evaluator, and 
to cover other expenses which Antioch might incur in preparing 
and administering the course. They granted money to the 
Open Road for expenses incurred in the enterprise and added 
a contribution to the whole program of developing field courses 
in American problems, which was being sponsored by the Open 


Road. Thanks to this generous provision, it was unnecessary to | 


charge students for tuition or any part of the administrative 
costs; the only fee paid by each student was $125 which 
covered all the expenses of eight weeks of travel and study. 

The function of the Open Road was more advisory than 
administrative. From fifteen years of experience in conducting 
field trips, the Open Road drew knowledge which assisted in 
formulating policies, arranging the program, and outlining 
procedures. The actual administration of the course was 
typically Antiochian in its democracy. 


HE Antioch field course in the Sociology of the Textile 

Industry was one of a series of five courses initiated by the 
Open Road in the summer of 1940. The course should be 
viewed as part of a larger program which it is hoped will even- 
tually serve units of students from thirty to forty American 
institutions each summer. The 1940 series comprised, in addi- 
tion to the Antioch course, a workshop in social and economic 
factors influencing education in New England, under the aus- 
pices of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University; 
a sociological field course in southern conditions, under the 
auspices of Teachers College, Columbia University; a field 
seminar in the sociology of the Tennessee Valley, under the 
auspices of the Department of Educational Sociology, School 
of Education, New York University; a course in life problems 
of the Great Plains and the Rocky Mountain area, under the 
auspices of Colorado State College of Education. Each title in 
itself indicates the general character of the course. 

The relation of the Open Road to the courses has varied 
considerably: in some the Open Road has merely served as 
counselor; in others it has shared the administrative tasks. The 
general principle has been to assist the institution and the 
project in whatever way seemed most helpful. [Vol. XX, No. 3] 
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Planning the 1940 Antioch Field 
Course in Sociology 
By CLARENCE D. STEVENS 


[= the summer of 1940, Antioch College, in co- 


operation with the Open Road, conducted a sociological 

field course of eight weeks. The purpose was to enable 
the students to observe and compare two communities. The 
intent was to present the students with a situation in which 
they could analyze a community and observe the social forces 
which interact within a city. 

That Antioch College and a field course should unite was 
not in the least incongruous. There are at least three influences 
favoring such a union: the educational philosophy of the Col- 
lege, its equipment, and its personnel. The field course was 
but another attempt upon the part of Antioch to relate the 
academic with the nonacademic. When Mr. Morgan became 
president, the college became a “co-operative institution.” 

Within its equipment Antioch has two trucks which are 
provided with sleeping accommodations for ten persons. Each 
contains a well-equipped field kitchen, with tables, icebox, 
and all the requisites for camping facilities. These trucks were 
given to the college in 1930 by the Thorne-Loomis Foundation 
of New York, and since then have been used several times each 
year for long trips. These trucks were admirably suited to the 
needs of the proposed field trip. Then, as Mr. Rothschild has 
said in the first article in this BuLLeTin, Mr. Rounds, who 
is a trustee of Antioch College and president of the Keith 
Foundation, suggested a sociological field course to Antioch 
College, and the Board of Directors of the Keith Foundation 
generously donated money to underwrite the enterprise. 

Since the Antioch program is experimental in all its phases, 
the idea of a field course instead of a strict industrial tour was 
seized upon as a possible further experiment in education. Here 
was a chance for the undergraduate student to probe American 
community life. The experiences would provide him with 
illustrations for numerous formal course situations later. There 
would be the opportunity for him to experiment in co-operative 
living, to learn how personalities stand up under the intimacies 
of close association, to see the results of social interaction under 
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the microscope. Here, in short, was a laboratory situation with- 
out the smell of chemicals. Through testing before the study 
began and similar testing at its close with co-operatively deter- 
mined evaluative procedures, the value of the field course in 
sociology could be measured as a technique in education. Also, 
the findings of the summer trip might aid in shaping the cur- 
riculums of participating students in the social sciences. 

The educational philosophy applied to the study course 

embodied the following principles: 

1. There was to be a maximum of student planning. 

2. The program was to be prearranged, yet left sufficiently flexible to 
allow for student planning. 

3. The objectives of the study were to be laid down before the actual 
study began. 

4. The criteria for the eventual judging of the success of the course 
were set up in advance. 

5. Preliminary and end testing were necessary in order to determine 
the effect of the trip upon the attitudes and values of the partici- 
pating students. 

6. The trip as a whole was to be democratically conducted. 


i was impossible to have the students participate in all 
stages of the planning, but the principle was utilized 
wherever it could be applied. The problem had to be set, 
the cities selected, and appointments made before the personnel 
of the tour was selected. To allow for a maximum of student 
planning, the program was left as flexible as possible. To 
ensure to the students the maximum benefits from the course, 
it was necessary for them continually to bear in mind their 
objectives. It was assumed that the measure of success of the 
course was the extent to which the objectives finally were 
achieved. In order to determine the validity of the field course 
as a technique, it would be necessary to evaluate changes in 
students’ attitudes and to record the psychological impacts of 
the experiences upon the individuals. 

As the students, together with the instructor and the evalu- 
ator, had had no prior field-course experience, it was recognized 
that the summer’s experiences should be considered exploratory. 

The course was to comprise a comparative study of two 
communities, one in the North and the other in the South. 
These two communities were to be relatively of the same size. 
Each was to be large enough to have programs of welfare, 
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public health, and recreation, and they were to have some 
problems in common. Both communities, on the other hand, 
should be so small that an over-all picture might be achieved 
in a few weeks. Neither city was to be thought to epitomize 
the North or the South, and it was not expected that any hasty 
sociological conclusions could be drawn from the study. Each 
should be friendly to our program and free from vigilantism, 
for the co-operation of the citizenry would be essential. 

The task of selecting cities to meet our criteria was impor- 
tant. Letters were written to manufacturers, labor leaders, 
professors of economics and of sociology. Personal contacts 
were used. Government experts were consulted. The help of 
the Georgia Citizens’ Fact-Finding Committee was of greatest 
value in the final selection of a Southern community. 


fe city of Anniston, Alabama, was chosen as the southern 
city. It has a population of about twenty-five thousand, 
is situated in a valley between two chains of mountains, and 
is primarily industrial. Geologically similar to Birmingham, 
but smaller, it began as an iron and steel center, and still claims 
to manufacture more soil pipe than any other city in the world. 
It was not destined, however, to become primarily a steel city. 
Several cotton mills have been established, and the Monsanto 
Chemical Company has a large plant there. Anniston has two 
papers, one a daily and one a weekly. Both are superior papers 
with enlightened editorial policies. The city has just completed 
a new housing project. In or near the city it was possible to 
examine such service programs as social welfare, recreation, 
public health, soil conservation, and county agriculture. 

Mr. Varn, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, accepted 
the program and immediately telephoned to make appoint- 
ments. It was the opinion of the instructor that the permission 
of plant managers of typical industries should be secured to 
enable the students to go through the plants. The request was 
made that the managers themselves be available before and 
after the inspection for explanation and discussion. Plans were 
made for the students, either in a group or as individuals, to 
have the opportunity of interviewing various influential persons. 

In the arrangements for Anniston, no attempt was made 
to group the common experiences of the course by topics, 
rather, a time schedule was set up and appointments were 
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arranged which were satisfactory to the persons who were to 
be interviewed. Experiences were scattered throughout the 
time we were to be in the city with blocks of otherwise free time 
for study and the pursuit of the student’s individual interests, 


. arrangements for the study in the New England city 
were made by Mr. Rothschild, who chose Lewiston, 
Maine, a city with a population of thirty-five thousand. Au- 
burn, a twin city, lies across the Androscoggin River. Lewiston 
has excellent water-power facilities which formed the major 
factor in determining the location of the city. Lewiston is 
primarily a textile community. Today, the city seems to be 
giving up its traditional cotton-goods line and is manufacturing 
other textile fabrics, some wool, and rayon. Bates College is 
located in the city. The population of Lewiston is about 8 5 
per cent Franco- American, and more than that percentage is 
Roman Catholic. Auburn, across the river, is, in general, a 
shoe-manufacturing city. The two cities are quite distinct in 
most respects, although the labor supply seems to shift from 
one city to the other. The three papers in Lewiston, two 
English and one French daily, have enlightened editorial poli- 
cies. In the city it was possible to see, among other things, 
tenement conditions, a city public-health program, a new 
recreational program, and a city adjusting to a new charter. 

In the Lewiston program, the first eleven days were filled 
with group experiences from morning till night. The last ten 
days were left entirely free for students to follow their indi- 
vidual interests. Less emphasis was placed upon the industries 
themselves in Lewiston than in Anniston; more interviews 
upon selected topics were arranged with persons of influence 
and group experiences were arranged by topics. 


ta instructor had hoped that he would have the oppor- 
tunity to choose the twelve students from some thirty-five 
or forty applicants. The first announcement of the course was 
followed by a great enthusiasm; however, a number of factors 
limited the choice. After the first few and highly satisfactory 
applications, there was a great lag in requests for admission. 
Probably the principal factors which slowed down or precluded 
students’ applications were: job commitments for the summer 
under the co-operative plan, the lack of $125 for expenses, 
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skepticism concerning this new type of project, and prior 
summer plans made either by the students or by their parents. 
Some thought that the course would be too hard work, while 
others thought it would not be sufficiently serious to interest 
them. After the first few applicants had accepted, they were 
consulted in the selection of future applicants. All applications 
were passed by the instructor, the college physician, the per- 
sonnel department, and the dean of students, as well as by 
previously accepted students. The personnel was finally decided 
upon—six young men and six young women. Because of the 
lag in applications, the first twelve students were accepted. 

Due to the late arrival of materials on the Lewiston cur- 
riculum, the syllabus was not mimeographed until just before 
the course opened. The syllabus began with the following 
statements: 

“This document is a syllabus in name only. The instructor 
in this course believes firmly that if the course is to be a success, 
the following points are true: 


1. That the students help set up the syllabus. 

2. That the students plan the experiences which they are to have as far 
as it is possible. 

3. That the students realize the methodology employed in their planning 
sessions. 

4. That prior to the beginning of the actual field experiences, criteria 
will be set up for judging the success of the course. Consequently, it 
is the belief of the instructor that the students should: 

a. Determine the objectives of the course. 

b. Determine the methods or techniques which will be used in the 
course. 

c. Undertake the collection and interpretation of data by the meth- 
ods and techniques employed toward the end of achieving the 
stated objectives. 

d. Summarize, at the end, the experiences of the trip in terms of 
conclusions, generalizations, et cetera, if it is possible. 

e. Summarize the effect of short-time and long-time evaluations 
of their experiences in terms of themselves as individuals and in 
terms of the group. It should be recognized that a situation 
which seems highly significant at the time may, in the long run, 
carry little significance.” 


The second part of the syllabus laid down suggestions for 
guiding principles to be observed. These principles were in 
*«A Syllabus of Study for Travelling Work Shop.” Sociology 337-338, 1940. 
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question form, and students were expected to discuss the prob- 
lems raised and to find a solution fairly early in the course. 
The third part of the syllabus was the tentative itinerary. 
With these arrangements and with this personnel so made 
and accepted, the Antioch College field course left the campus 
the morning of June 27, using one Thorne-Loomis truck and 
an automobile as means of transportation. One student, who 
had not been at college during the academic year 1939-40, 
did not join the group until we reached upper New York state. 
The group never was together for planning purposes until the 
course had been on the road for two days. In addition to the 
students the party included Mr. Robbins—the evaluator, Mrs. 
Stevens, and the writer. [Vol. XX, No. 3] 


An Evaluation of the Field Course 


By IRVING ROBBINS 


yp ev is a process of appraising outcomes based 


upon evidence in accordance with the conscious and oper- 

ative purposes of those sharing an educational experi- 
ence. Evaluation is essential to the educational process in so far 
as the participants in the experience expect that their activities 
will have consequences which they consider significant to them- 
selves and to others. To determine the actual as well as 
potential values of the Antioch field course in sociology an 
evaluator was chosen who was to participate in the experience 
and to prepare the necessary tests. 

The aims of the Antioch College program were considered 
in the evaluation. Briefly stated, they are to contribute to the 
personal, intellectual, and vocational development of the stu- 
dent by planned personal and social experiences in and out of 
school, by book learning and discussions in the classroom, and 
by practical training on the job. These college purposes are 
grounded basically in a democratic way of life; they are based 
upon respect for personality, equality of opportunity, and free- 
dom to enjoy the privileges of economic and cultural security. 
Hence the instructor in charge of the sociology field trip, Mr. 
Stevens, decided that students would share in course responsi- 
bilities by planning experiences and making decisions; all 
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aspects of the trip, including the evaluation, were products of 
group discussion and decision. 

The process of constructing the evaluation design for this 
field course was based upon knowledge of the members of the 
group, the purposes of the instructor, and the probable purposes 
of the field course. In May, six members of the group, 
including the instructor and the evaluator, agreed that no 
marks other than satisfactory (S) or unsatisfactory (U) would 
be assigned although 8 credits were to be given for the course. 
They decided that selective objectives should be set up by the 
group to serve as criteria for evaluating the course, that the 
evaluation should be subject to group criticism and approval, 
that no major changes should be made in the evaluation design 
once the group had accepted a pattern, and that secret evidence 
should not be collected by the evaluator. 

During June, a conference, held at Ohio State University 
under the auspices of the Commission on Teacher Education 
and in co-operation with the Open Road, was devoted to a 
discussion of the purposes of field courses, the relation of 
evaluation to field-course designs, and the function of the 
evaluator. A tentative evaluation design proposed for the 
Antioch Field Course was presented for criticism. The confer- 
ence closed with the understanding that four of the five field 
courses should be evaluated in terms of the following points: 


1. Students’ sharing in the planning 

2. Extent, balance, and concentration of student activities 

3. Expression of varied points of view with reference to social problems 
4. Frequency and type of instructor’s contacts with students 

5. Flexibility of the schedule 

6. Quality of the situation conducive to learning 

7. General administration of the trip 

8. Student satisfaction and appreciation of the trip 

g. Provision for and quality of leisure activities 

10. Public relations and extent of interaction with local folk 
11. Quality of procedures used 
12. Changes in or opportunities for the expression of personality 
13. Quality of the follow-up" 


Since all of the students who were to be on the trip could 
not meet to discuss plans before we left, we found ourselves 


1 These points were used by Louis E. Raths, of Ohio State University, in devising an 
end-trip questionnaire which was taken by all the students who participated in four of the 
five courses sponsored by the Open Road. 
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on the trip with no group objectives, no accepted evaluation 
design, and a small syllabus containing some general purposes 
and a tentative itinerary. Although the plan was to discuss 
objectives and evaluation upon our arrival at Lewiston, the 
pressure both of finding a place to stay and of meeting our 
obligatory schedule prevented the already physically fatigued 
group from holding such discussions. After twenty days out 
of Yellow Springs, the group, as individuals, handed in 
objectives. The group did not carry on the process of selective 
organization of objectives because they were too busy studying 
their individual problems. In other words, students in the 
group divided the group objectives from their trip activities. 

The proposed evaluation plan was accepted by a majority 
vote of the group after we had been in Lewiston two weeks. 
Preliminary testing, however, had begun with the consent of 
the members of the group during the first week at Lewiston. 
The evaluation design included a preliminary and an end test 
of opinions and thinking, a preliminary and end one-page free- 
response outline of purposes and values of the trip, two 
free-response tests on social problems seen by the students, 
a library-reading check list, a check-list evaluation of group 
experiences including some free word or phrase responses, 
anecdotal records on all students kept by the evaluator, stu- 
dents’ reports, and a questionnaire common to all the field 
courses. Since the findings from all of these instruments are 
too extensive to be reproduced here, only the more important 
conclusions will be given. 


INCE the students’ purposes were written out after they 
~ reached Lewiston, their objectives reflect the influences of 
the trip. The most significant of these objectives was getting 
along with other persons on the trip. The field course helped 
the students to formulate their reasons for going on the trip, 
and to determine what to look for and study in a strange com- 
munity. A summary of the objectives set down by different 
individuals is: 

1. Developing the ability to get along with others 

2. Building up a social philosophy 

3. Developing an ability to speak and think 

4. Fostering vocational interests and abilities 

5. Examining the socioeconomic problems of the two towns 
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6. Getting firsthand information on theories studied in the classroom 
7. Satisfying needs for more companionship 

8. Seeing people and places not seen before 

g. Getting some practice in creative writing. 


The group was compelled to set individual objectives down 
on paper, and they found it unnatural, difficult, and probably 
in some cases, just a job to be handed in to the evaluator. It 
was interesting to find that in the questionnaire at the end of 
the trip, the majority of the group considered the need for 
stating objectives as being a valuable experience. 

Within a flexible framework the students were given an 
extraordinary amount of freedom to do as they wished. The 
group was afforded continuous opportunity to share all group 
decisions. Each individual was free to study according to his 
personal inclinations and temperament. The initiative, interest, 
and capacities of the group members, interacting with the rich 
environment, determined the opportunities which were avail- 
able to individuals and groups, were taken advantage of and 
were used to modify personal objectives and social ideals. 
Potentially, the most unusual aspect of a field course lies in 
this area of providing students with opportunities to acquire, 
modify, and express values otherwise not ordinarily available 
in a classroom. Although the environment which the students 
were to study was rich in educational possibilities, the nature 
of the student group interacting with the environment was a 
significant determinant of the educational consequences. 

Our group may be described as heterogeneous. In age, 
they ranged from seventeen to twenty-three. In socioeconomic 
status, they were low, middle, and high. In religious origins, 
they were Protestant, Jewish, Catholic, and mixed Jewish- 
Gentile. In personality, they ranged from silent, passive, and 
shy types to talkative, active, and bold types. In geographical 
origins, they came from as far west as Colorado, as far north 
as Canada, as far south as Missouri, and as far east as Connecti- 
cut. In academic training, they differed from each other in 
acquaintance with the social- and natural-science fields, some 
knowing practically nothing about either field and others know- 
ing something about one or the other of the two fields. In 
academic rank, there were Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. 
In vocational aspirations, there were those who did not have 
any aims, and those who had definite jobs in mind. 
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The only attribute the members of the group seemed to 
have in common was: they were all from Antioch. Some 
students had known each other from school, and others had 
met in social affairs; among these previously acquainted per- 
sons, feelings were both friendly and otherwise. The trip 
necessitated co-operation from everybody. 

These observations should serve to illuminate the character 
of the group and not detract from its quality; for these college 
students were in the process of growing up. The chances for 
making choices involving competing interests and values were 
too extensive to reproduce. The opportunities for planning and 
making decisions, aspects of growth and maturity, were con- 
tinuous and varied. Only a few illustrations are given to 
indicate the unusual values of a field course as distinguished 
from a regular classroom technique. 


A™ the group had been in Lewiston for about two weeks, 
a few of us were talking about the trip. One of the 
students said that while he could schedule his activities at 
school, he was having difficulty doing it on the trip because 
things were so flexible. In the log of the trip the following 
note appears: 


It was repeated again and again that the group was to make all rules 
and plans associated with the trip. If the student felt that something was 
wrong, he ought to do something about it. A hot discussion ensued and 
as a result, three individuals appointed themselves a steering committee 
with the acquiescent approval of a few who were present. It was formed 
to facilitate group decisions by making daily schedules and by presenting 
alternatives and facts to the larger group in regular meetings. 


A typical schedule of the steering committee, such as was 
placed upon the bulletin board each evening, follows: 


8 :15—Breakfast 

8:45—First trip to town (two trips needed as we had one car) 

9:30—Interview with the city health officer, Dr. Wiseman 
12:30—Lunch in town 

2:00—Interview with Police Commissioner Legare followed by 

visits to the city farm and city store 

6:00—Dinner at the cottage 

7:00—Steering Committee meeting 

7:30—Group meeting 
12:00—Quiet 
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As a result of varied experiences interviewing people, the 
group decided to modify their techniques of interviews: 


A special short meeting was called to discuss the new method of 
asking questions. wo persons drew up a list of the subjects toward 
which the group could ask questions systematically. At the M 
plant, two students led in the asking of questions because of their spe- 
cialized interest while the rest participated to varying degrees, asking 
questions within the area under discussion. This method worked well, 
but the tendency was to let the leaders ask all the questions. The group 
agreed that everybody should have an outline of the areas to be discussed 
and that all questions must be relevant. It was recommended that each 
formulate at least one question so that more members would participate. 


Another important student activity was that of determining 
modifications in the itinerary. In Lewiston, Maine, the group 
decided by unanimous vote not to take the planned trip along 
the Maine coast because of the lack of funds but to visit 
Tuskegee instead. The group decided to go straight to New 
York, to leave Washington earlier, to leave Anniston earlier, 
and so forth. One of the most important decisions which the 
group made, and later revised, was on the question of whether 
or not the trip should be shortened. An interesting aspect of 
this last conflict of preferences was the fact that those who were 
of a higher socioeconomic status voted to shorten the trip, while 
those whose financial opportunities were limited with one excep- 
tion wanted to see all the sights. There seemed to be a high 
correlation between selfishness and high socioeconomic status. 


oe in behavior changes during the field course led us 
to check on students’ opinions on ten social problems: 
housing, war, race equality, unions, agriculture, freedom of 
speech, poverty, foreign-trade policy, government and business, 
and refugees. The test contained a statement of a problem, 
followed by three different opinions which one might have 
toward the solution of the problem. Each individual was to 
pick the opinion which was closest to his own as first choice, 
the opinion next closest to his own as second choice, and the 
remaining opinion was considered his third choice. Under each 
opinion there were ten reasons for supporting the opinion with 
which one might agree or disagree or be uncertain of. These 
opinions were classified as “reactionary,” “conservative,” and 
“liberal.” Examples of test items appropriately designated by 
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these terms in the opinions of the experts are given in the areas 

of housing, war, and race: 
Reactionary— 
The Federal government should not use public funds to build 
houses, but should encourage private businessmen to finance and 
develop housing projects. 
The proposed amendment to let the people vote on declaring war 
should never become a part of the Constitution. 
Restrictions on certain citizens because of race should be maintained 
in the United States. 
Conservative— 
The Federal government should encourage private industry to build 
houses by guaranteeing mortgages, by making loans to home owners, 
and by undertaking slum-clearance projects. 
The proposed amendment to let the people vote on declaring war 
should be thoroughly discussed in Congress before any action is taken. 
In special localities and under special conditions in the United States, 
restrictions because of race should be removed gradually. 
Liberal— 
The Federal government should provide decent houses for the mil- 
lions of families now living in shacks and tenements. 
The proposed amendment to let the people vote on declaring war 
should become part of the Constitution as soon as possible. 
All restrictions upon the freedom and equal opportunity of American 
citizens of any race in the United States should be removed. 


The results of the preliminary and end testing for the group 
are summarized in the tables which follow. 


N THE preliminary test on social problems 61 per cent of 
O the first-choice opinions of the ten Antioch students were 
classified liberal; 36 per cent, conservative; and only 3 per cent, 
reactionary. On the end test 70 per cent of the first-choice 
opinions were liberal, 28 per cent conservative, and 2 per cent 
reactionary. On the end test there was an increase of 9 per cent 
in liberal choices and a decrease of I per cent in reactionary. 
The increases and decreases in the other two choices reflect the 
changes in the first-choice opinions. According to the figures 
given in Table I there seems to have been among the members 
an increase in liberal opinions and a decrease in reactionary. 

Individual S scored 298 on the preliminary test and 395 
on the end test, making a gain of 97 points. S gave 7 conserva- 
tive, 3 liberal, and no reactionary opinions as first choices in the 
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preliminary test and 8 conservative, 2 liberal, and no reac- 
tionary opinions as first choices in the end test. Her change 
from liberal to conservative is shown in the first row of Table II. 

Two individuals Y and Z made decreases in scores. One 
can be explained by indifference in doing the test, and the other 
is due to confusion engendered in the mind of the student by 
questions she could not answer. 

Of the five different kinds of changes in opinion made, 
those shown by the group totals of Columns 8 through 13 of 
Table II were: one was from reactionary to conservative, two 
from reactionary to liberal, 13 from conservative to liberal, 6 
from liberal to conservative, and two from conservative to reac- 
tionary. It appears as though there was a noticeable change for 


TABLE I 


Tue First-, SEconD-, AND THIrRD-CHoicE Opinions oF TEN ANTIOCH 
CoLLEGE STUDENTs ON TEN SociaL PRoBLEMS CLASSIFIED AS 
REACTIONARY, CONSERVATIVE, AND LIBERAL* 











First CHoice SEconp CHOICE Tuirp CHoice 


ASS imi 
CLASSIFICATION Preliminary 


Test Test 


(1) 


Reactionary ..... 94 
Conservative .... 2 
Liberal Sa 36,68 aS 4 


* Since there are ten students and ten problems, the figures may be read just as percentages. 


the group from a conservative to a more liberal set of opinions 
on these ten problems. Only one student, Z, moved in a more 
reactionary direction. 

The figures given in Table II were analyzed for signifi- 
cance of mean gains from the preliminary to the end test, 
differences between scores of the two sexes, and differences of 
ability among students. Even though there were gains amount- 
ing to 97 and losses to 32 for the group, according to an 
analysis of variance, it was found that there were no statistically 
significant differences in the mean gains from the preliminary 
to the end test. On the basis of a ¢ test, there were found no 
statistically significant differences between the sexes on the 
gains. A statistically significant difference existed among stu- 
dents in ability to score on this test; in other words, these 
measures indicated that the members of the group were not 
homogeneous at the start of the trip in this ability. 
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HE important educational value of the testing on this field 
sa lay in the use of the test results for purposes of 
individual conferences with each student. During the trip, the 
results of the value-analysis free-response tests were used to 
indicate to the student the strong and weak areas of his factual 
background and reasoning skill. In Table III are given two 
interesting examples of essentially the same technique of indi- 
vidual intellectual diagnosis, although the record of Student Y 
contains some additional personality data. 

Student Z comes from an upper middle-class family. He 
lacks any social philosophy because of a lack of background in 
the social sciences. The spread of choices in his record given 


TABLE Ill 


An ANALYSIS OF THE First-, SECOND-, AND TH1RD-CHOICE OPINIONS IN THE 
PRELIMINARY AND >» Exp Tests or Two STUDENTS 




















Tuirp Cuoice 





First CHoice SEconD CHOICE 















Preliminary 
Test 


_@) (2) 





Preliminary End 
Test Test 


Preliminary End 
Test Test 























(7) 
Student Z 
Reactionary ..... ° 2 2 I 7 7 
Conservative 4 2 5 7 I I 
RIOR secceeas 6 6 3 2 I 2 
Student Y 
Reactionary : ° ° I ° 9 10 
Conservative . 6 4 4 6 ° ° 
Liberal .... , 4 6 5 4 I ° 














in Table III illustrates the instability and confusion of his 
reactions to these opinions. According to anecdotal records, he 
revealed confusion in the area of personal social philosophy. 
Generally, he does good thinking in making decisions of a 
group character, but he does poorer thinking in the social 
sciences. Z is conservative in outlook but tends toward reac- 
tionism. For instance, he believes in labor-capital co-operation, 
but the bias of the employer’s point of view enters into his 
analysis because his values play up the need of co-operation for 
increasing private profit and stabilizing industry. Nothing is 
mentioned in his value test to suggest that workers would 
benefit materially or culturally. He expressed a hope for 
“painless transition in times of stress and strain.” Z’s classi- 
fication by the opinions test is verified by the value test. 
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Student Y obviously is conservative but is moving toward 
the liberal, according to the opinions test. When compared 
with the data gathered about Y by observation, the value- 
analysis tests, and teacher’s judgment (including personal 
familiarity), this diagnosis seems to be accurate. An interesting 
observation is that there was a loss of 22 from the preliminary- 
test score to that of the end test. This was due to confusion and 
emotional blocks which came as a result of the test questions. 
During an interview Y said that the test had the effect of 
creating psychological confusion because she did not know much 
about social problems. The analysis of Student Y used for 


purposes of guidance, personal as well as collegiate, was as 
follows: 


Y originally was from a solid middle-class family that since the 
depression had become quite poor. She is eager to learn and serious in 
purpose, keen, sensitive, and sensible. She started on the trip as an ex- 
tremely shy, introverted, quiet person, lacking self-confidence. Although 
she is physically attractive, she is naive about her emotional self through 
lack of experience. On the trip she developed remarkably in expressing 
herself, in making friends, and in developing a viewpoint built upon 
social values. She reacted positively toward the rights of workers to 
work, unionization, strikes, and mass power on the workers’ side. She 
reacted negatively to breadline, present economic ills, and labor-capital 
conflicts. She is very superficial in social analysis because she lacks back- 
ground in the social sciences. Essentially, Y is humanitarian. The field 
course was one of the biggest things in her life. As self-confidence 
increased, Y became more dominant. 

When we passed the denuded, desolate Copper Hill country, Y 
exclaimed that it was a shame that a company should be allowed to do 
this to so much land just because it owned it. In the final paper on the 
values of the trip, she said, “I do not think that there is any possibility 
that I shall slip back into my former ways and beliefs, but if I should, I 
should not have any hesitancy about going to the several good 
friends I have made on this trip, whose friendship, sincerity, and judg- 
ment I value highly.” The values of the trip to her personally she stated 
thus: “I have begun social thinking, precious little and very immature, 
but I have made a start. I have learned to apply myself to interviews 
with interest and a minimum of nervousness, I have learned something 
of an interviewing technique, I have learned to meet people and to 
appreciate their position in particular, but not awed; I have learned to 
feel just as much myself in a tourist cabin or roadside hashhouse as in 
a beautiful hotel with hovering waiters. I have heard a lot about agri- 
culture, soil erosion, and strip planting.” 
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Similar analyses of all members of the group revealed 
certain common difficulties. For instance, a common deficiency 
was the inability to organize problems in terms of social phi- 
losophy. Some of the main weaknesses of the group came from 
a lack of training in the social sciences. Some of their specific 
difficulties were poor expression, wordiness, faulty basic assump- 
tions on the nature of democracy, lack of discriminating power 
in the selection of significant American problems, sloganized 
thinking, and emotional and intellectual conflicts due to home 
background and lack of experience. 


fone between the purposes of the trip indicated by 
the students on the preliminary test and those on the end 
test revealed the following:* 


Developing the ability to get along with others (preliminary test )— 
I got training in attempts to get along with others when relations were 
tense and strained. 
I gained a realization of my ability and capacity for social adjustments. 
Building up a social philosophy— 
It clarified many of my ideas and ideals. 
It increased my social thinking. 
Developing the ability to speak and think— 
I got practical knowledge of what to look for in substandard housing, 
techniques of approach and questioning, and methods for tabulating 
and organizing results. 
My interview method has been improved on the trip; group discus- 
sions and talks have helped me to clarify my thinking. 
I learned to apply myself to interviews with interest and a minimum 
of nervousness. 
Fostering vocational interests and abilities— 
I got some vocational guidance through closer contact with real job 
situations or with persons in various fields. 
It added to my ability to select my vocation more intelligently. 
Examining the socioeconomic problems of two towns— 
I got a realization of some of the more fundamental problems in 
housing and what solutions are being offered, and a general interest 
in housing and labor from a study of both towns. 
I learned about problems of people in various fields and in various 
economic, social, ethnic, religious, and other groups as indicated in 
their own words; more thorough understanding of interactions and 
interrelations between social forces in specified environments. 


*These statements of values of the course were free responses. The reproductions of 
these statements are paraphrased from originals. 
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I have learned more about the race problem, housing, labor, and other 
aspects of community life which I did not realize previously. 

Getting firsthand contact with things studied in the classroom— 
It has given me firsthand rather than book facts. 
I got firsthand observations of such manifestations of human problems 
as poor housing, hard working conditions, and unproductive soil, 
which cannot be realized adequately through readings alone. 

Seeing people and places not seen before— 
I’ve done some interesting sight-seeing. 
I saw people and places I have never seen before and have not lost 
any vital interest in either. 

Getting some practice in creative writing— 
Two students mentioned this purpose at the start of the trip but they 
did not do any writing at all. Of all of the purposes or objectives, this 
last one was the only one that was not accomplished. 


HE Seniors found that the trip helped them vocationally. 

The lowerclassmen said that they made friends on the 
trip, while this benefit was not mentioned by the upperclassmen. 
No differences of sex or of academic standing were evident in 
the values gained in the other seven original purposes. Basic 
changes in the kinds of purposes the group set up before and 
after the trip can be found in the statements because they were 
more specific and meaningful in the end test. While in the 
preliminary test some of the students did not know what pur- 
poses they had, or what they were going to do on the trip, the 
end test gave many illustrations of what the students felt others 
could get from a similar experience. 

The kinds of values which come from such a trip are 
dependent on the members of the staff and the students. A 
wide variety of opportunities were offered students for self- 
development, but when the students were given freedom to 
choose, choices varied with the individuals. In order to discover 
what values this field course would have for the other Antioch 
students, a question on this was put to the group at the end of 
the trip. To the values already mentioned, the students added: 
It offers experience in co-operative living. 

It represents a possible democratic way of living, by centering responsi- 
bility in the group. 

It can be an excellent training ground for developing students who 
would be able to participate more actively in the democratic group 
action that goes on at Antioch during the whole year. 
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It gives any student the chance to test some of his theoretical information. 

It can afford opportunities for individuals to find job openings. 

It can give students knowledge not available in the classroom. 

It forces upon the individual a social awareness and an interest in people 
that contribute to bringing to the foreground one’s own problems. 


aa ACCOMPLISH our objectives a series of experiences listed 
in the syllabus were planned. The students were free to 
make whatever changes they thought necessary to meet their 
own interests within the limits of the budget. On twenty-four 
of the fifty-six days of the trip, some modifications of schedule 
were made by the students. 

An analysis of the different group experiences commented 
on by the students reveals that of the approximately 53 group 
experiences, 15 were considered very valuable; 21, valuable; 
13, not valuable; and 4, a waste of time. An examination of 
the kinds of experiences revealed that the students liked inter- 
esting personalities, group discussions, interviews with workers, 
visits to unusual factories, New York City, labor meetings, and 
a museum. Unfavorable comments were made of dull person- 
alities, factory visits, socials and picnics, and a museum. The 
reasons given for responses to the group experiences were: 
Favorable— 

The experience was a contribution to a fund of knowledge. 

We met stimulating and interesting persons. 

There were recreational and rest possibilities. 

It was a good contact for further study or inquiry; the experience con- 
tributed to developing interviewing abilities. 

It helped to educate the group in matters of democratic procedure in 
group discussion; clarified ideas and helped integrate individual and 
group experience; permitted group interchange of ideas. 

Unfavorable— 

The experience was repetitive; there was nothing new. 

His personality was dull, or the material was poorly presented. 

The weather and insects were unbearable. 

The experience was had for public relations only. 


In this heterogeneous group considerable similarity of an 
evaluation of group experience appeared. Evidently in a field 
course it is possible to find some kind of experiential common 
denominator liked by the members of the group so that 
individual differences may not be slighted by group planning. 

The most important suggestions which the students made 
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for improving the field course were: more discrimination in the 
selection of students, more effective planning, more student 
preplanning, more rest periods or times to think, more time 
for study, more time for reading, less time spent on problems 
of food, clothing, and shelter, an evaluation planned before the 
trip begins, and more participation by the instructor in the 
academic aspects of the field course. In general, the instructor 
and his assistant (the evaluator) were criticized favorably. 


‘to trip was an exploratory affair. Although elaborate 
planning took place before the trip began, problems arose 
during the trip which were caused by the impossibility of 
having the whole group together before the trip began to 
discuss plans, prepare readings, do some background work, and 
set up definite and serious objectives reached after thorough 
discussion. Other contingencies which affected the success of 
the trip were due to the restricted selection of students to those 
who could go and the inexperience of both the faculty and 
student members in field trips of this sort. Unfortunately, 
none of these factors could have been overcome because of the 
practical demands of the school program. Not all the students 
were in school at the same time; students were chosen for their 
ability to afford the charges and their interest in going. Objec- 
tives were set down in a hurry and often conflicted with the 
regular program the students had set for themselves. Since 
the trip was carried out without any mishaps and resulted in 
some valuable experiences, a practical appraisal would be that 


this field course was a significant educational achievement. 
[Vol. XX, No. 3] 


A Postscript to the Field Course 
By CLARENCE D. STEVENS 


His article is a postscript to the three which have pre- 
ceded it. It deals with the scope of group activities and 


individual activities; the situations in which better plan- 
ning would be desirable if another such course were given by 
Antioch College; and the possibilities to which the past 
summer’s experience might point in the future of Antioch. 
The activities at Lewiston acquainted the students with 
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many aspects of community life. The group studied the 
history of the city, not only the industrial development, but 
also the ethnic and cultural waves of population. The study 
of the judicial system of the state served to introduce important 
data concerning the local labor situation. The study of the 
organized and organizing labor movement brought the group 
in contact with many interesting persons and perplexing prob- 
lems. While investigating the points of view of the industrial 
management, the students met some of the most forceful per- 
sonalities encountered during the entire field course. The 
managerial views were variously presented, ranging from utter 
candor to scarcely discernible subtlety. Thus students were 
given excellent experience in the evaluation of evidence. 

Group visits to homes of textile workers who were members 
of the Textile Workers’ Union of America—visits which were 
arranged by the Union organizer—enabled the students 
not only to secure the labor point of view of the persons inter- 
viewed, but also to learn much of ways of living, installment 
buying, standards of health and cleanliness, housing standards. 
It gave students rapport with individual workers. All students 
were shown through the city hall where all phases of municipal 
government were explained to them; they were taken to the 
city farm and the city store, where municipal officials talked and 
answered questions freely. The leading industries were seen 
in operation; the city public-health program was explained to 
the group; attempts at a solution of youth problems were 
discussed; and public welfare was glimpsed by the entire 
class. These group activities which gave a picture of the 
ethnic, governmental, and religious functioning of the city 
proved both stimulating and highly educational. 

The activities in and about Anniston included a study of 
the history and geography of the locality. An investigation of 
the problems of organized religion, from which a contrast 
could be drawn between the parts to be played in times of 
social stress by the Catholic church and by the orthodox Protes- 
tant church, was important. The attitudes of management 
in nonunion factories, attitudes which might be described as 
representing “benevolent paternalism,” formed a particularly 
interesting group of experiences. In Lewiston, the nonunion 
management seemed relatively unconcerned about the workers, 
while in Anniston some of the plant managers were deeply 
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concerned over the workers’ welfare. Particularly illuminating 
was the distinctive problem in one Anniston factory—a plant 
in which the management was friendly toward organized labor, 
but with real strife existing within the plant between the A. F. 
of L. and the C. I. O. Much information was gained from the 
expressed attitudes and opinions of the secretary of the local 
chamber of commerce. Most students had had no prior contact 
with such views; for in Lewiston the chamber of commerce 
seemed not to be particularly active. All the students visited 
several of the industrial plants, and small groups saw others. 

The influence of the local press on public opinion in Annis- 
ton proved enlightening. Reasons why certain stands had been 
taken by the publishers of the two papers brought out with a 
surprising candor many of the forces which operated to deter- 
mine editorial policies of papers. The county doctor discussed 
Alabama’s public-health law—a law which is considered by 
many to be among the best in the country, if not in the world. 
The factors which make this law so outstanding were explained, 
and the specific workings of the public-health system of the 
county were discussed. A day spent with the county agent and 
a man from the soil-conservation agency brought to light dif- 
ferent phases of the tenant-farming problem. Farms were 
examined and farmers were questioned. Good planning and 
industry, with the aid of the local county and government soil- 
conservation service, were found to do wonders. 


_ from the Lewiston and Anniston experiences, the whole 
group attended a discussion of the economic and social 
background of New England on their way to Lewiston, and 
later attended a discussion on the New England area in general. 
In Washington, during the trip from Lewiston to Anniston, 
a day was spent in a seminar on the South, with discussions 
conducted by experts on the following topics: “Population 
Pressure and Disadvantaged Classes,” “Wage Differentials in 
the South,” “Financing Public Welfare in the South,” and “A 
Depressed Textile Area Study.” Thus, students arrived in the 
South with an understanding of some of the problems peculiar 
to that section. At Athens, Georgia, an evening discussion was 
given to the problems of the agricultural South. 

After the Anniston experiences, the group traveled to 
Tuskegee Institute for a conference on southern racial 
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problems. While at Tuskegee, they saw the famous Carver lab- 
oratories, and were briefly addressed by Dr. George W. Carver. 
The southern experience was further enlarged on the return 
trip from Anniston by a stop at the Highlander Folk School 
where two conferences were held, one on the labor problems 
of the South, and the other on the community work of the 
School. Other community influences were illustrated by a visit 
to the Campbell Folk School at Brasstown, North Carolina, 
where the Danish folk-school idea is being applied to the com- 
munity problems of an area in Southern Appalachia, and by 
brief inspections of the schools at Cherokee, North Carolina, 
and Berea, Kentucky. 


HE activities described were carried out by all the group. 
Each student pursued individual activities besides partici- 
pating in the group experiences. These individual activities 
were later reported to the group, and each student had the 
benefit of group advice in his own particular problem. The idea 
was that, as far as possible, individual activities were to be 
considered a part of the complete study, that such activities 
were merely distributions of labor for the benefit of the study. 
For example, the student who studied religion in the two 
cities as his individual project consulted many more clergymen 
than did the rest of the group. He attempted to get a good 
cross section of ministerial opinion, and was generally concerned 
with sermons and other utterances of the clergymen upon social 
matters, particularly in times of social strife. For example, in 
1937 in Auburn, Maine, there was a bitter C.1.O. strike in the 
shoe factories. Our student tried to determine the stands taken 
by various Catholic priests and Protestant clergymen on the 
strike, and tried to find what had happened to the opinions of 
the clergymen since that time. He learned that a few had taken 
a prolabor stand and that several had opposed labor. The 
student attempted to account for these social attitudes by an 
analysis of the types of congregations in each church. From 
his report to the group, the members saw the church as a real 
social force in the two communities studied. 

Similarly, the girl who studied housing gave the group a 
vivid picture of the tenement life in Lewiston and the other 
housing problems of the city. In Anniston she spent much time 
at the new Federal housing project, and studied data on 
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housing in general in the city. As a result of her summer’s 
experiences, she has decided to major in housing as a vocation. 

Each of the students who studied industrial-personnel prob- 
lems is in that field at college. They began by studying the 
personnel departments of the various factories in the two cities, 
and found that too many plants had no such departments. As 
they reported back to the group the various experiences which 
they had in discussing personnel problems with the managers 
of different plants, both they and the group saw clearly many 
phases of industrial life, and the two students apparently found 
problems in which they could be interested permanently. 

Both cities had reasonably good social-welfare departments. 
The student who studied social welfare is well oriented in the 
field and was able to give the group detailed reports of the 
activities of these departments, and he benefited from his study. 

The educational systems of the two cities are unusual in 
many ways. In Lewiston, the large proportion of children 
attend parochial schools. The Anniston school situation is 
remarkably democratic: teachers? committees are constantly 
studying the curriculum and other phases of the system. In 
both cities some work in informal adult education was under- 
taken. The total educational study was more than enough to 
keep the one student who was going into education busy. 

The student who studied the problems of labor definitely 
had many interesting and instructive contacts with labor, both 
organized and unorganized. This young woman was genuinely 
interested in problems, and presented to the group a point of 
view somewhat different from that presented by the two who 
were studying personnel relations. From the reports of the 
three, the group secured a reasonably complete understanding 
of the labor situation in each community. 

Since both cities had new city charters, the task of the 
student who studied city government was most interesting. 
Although he was not primarily interested in government, the 
group was enabled through his reports to reach some new 
ideas of municipal government, and carried on some heated 
discussions on the subject. 

The contrast between the two communities in the field of 
public health was great. The student who studied this topic, 
while not vocationally interested, had held a co-operative job 
in a hospital, and with this background was able to give the 
group a clear picture of the health problems. 
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The young woman who studied recreation in the two cities 
was primarily interested in child care and development; she 
was able to broaden her concepts of the relation of recreation 
to child care. The young woman who studied the press and 
public opinion was majoring in journalism and was able to learn 
much for herself and for the group on the inner workings of 
many of the cities’ more pressing problems. 


Wie the curriculum as specified may seem to have been 
the main portion of the course, other phases proved to 
be equally important, and at times seemed to overshadow it. 
The testing program was a part of the course; yet there are 
certain questions which may be raised about it, and there are 
conclusions which may be drawn from the experiences. A testing 
program should not take away time and energy from activities 
if it is to be used solely for evaluative purposes. Time for the 
testing should be scheduled aside from other things. In this 
first course, no testing was used unless the group decided upon 
it. Even then, the students did not do all that they previously 
agreed to do. The instructor sees no reason for a testing pro- 
gram which students will not take seriously, and believes that 
students should subscribe to a program of testing before it is 
undertaken. He also believes that a testing program is vital, 
not only as an evaluation of the experiences, but as a teaching 
device. This past summer too little use was made of testing 
for teaching purposes. The principal reason for this was, that 
in a full program no time was allowed for the proper use of 
the testing material. The social-attitudes test for preliminary 
and end testing proved valuable for teaching purposes, as did 
the value analyses made from free-response tests. All could 
have been used to much greater advantage. 

In neither city were the preliminary arrangements for living 
quarters satisfactorily taken care of. Valuable time was lost, 
nerves were frayed, and energy was spent. Some values may 
have been derived from the experiences of finding satisfactory 
living space, but the values thus achieved were scanty as com- 
pared with the inconveniences involved. 

Much was learned by everyone in the making of living 
arrangements. In Lewiston, the students bought and prepared 
their own food. The committee that had been chosen for this 
duty acquired various necessary skills and learned much about 
democratic and undemocratic procedures. Such experiences are 
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especially valuable if students face their problems consciously 
as social interaction while they themselves share in the conduct 
of the course. In Anniston, where all ate together in a boarding- 
house, a maximum of frictional interaction was precluded. It 
is felt by the instructor, however, that activities which have to 
do with living—if there is a sufficient amount of consciousness 
of the forces in operation—are as valuable from a sociological 
point of view as is, for example, an interview with a factory 
worker at his home. The important question is how much of 
the time of such a course should be used by activities of this 
nature. As valuable as such activities are, they should not be 
allowed to take time from the main objective, nor should they 
take energies which should be given to other experiences. 


DEALLY, a field course should be arranged so that the mem- 
bers of the group are selected by the first of the calendar 
year. The instructor and students should hold regular planning 
sessions in which the syllabus should be written by the group. 
If such an opportunity does not present itself, the next best 
method would be to leave the greatest possible degree of 
flexibility in the course. The program this past summer was 
reasonably flexible. No student had to carry on any activity 
which did not interest him, and all plans could be questioned— 
the group could change the curriculum in any way it wished. 
All phases of the course should be handled by committees. 
Among committees which were found necessary this past sum- 
mer were a clothing committee to determine the types of 
clothing to be taken by the students, a finance and budget 
committee, a food committee to plan meals and to make all 
eating arrangements, an automobile committee in charge of 
automobile care, and a steering committee to plan the intricate 
details of the day-to-day living. From time to time temporary 
committees were set up to deal with special problems. The 
students should have equal voice with the instructor in naming 
the committee personnel. The difficulty with such a method 
is that certain personal peculiarities are not considered: some 
students take too much responsibility, while others are deprived 
of the learning opportunities opened by responsibility. At the 
beginning of such a course there are those who are much more 
vocal than others, and this ability may be interpreted by the 
group as evidence of outstanding ability. Committees should 
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define their responsibilities before the actual course starts and 
those responsibilities should be adhered to, except as they may 
be changed by the entire group. A reapportionment of duties 
may be undertaken at mid-course time to enable more students 
to learn more skills and to vary their experiences. Also, new 
abilities may be discovered or may evolve, and these new 
abilities should be given an opportunity to maturate. 


(>. experiences resembling the field trip should be 
arranged topically whenever possible. A day, for exam- 
ple, should be set aside for city government. The question 
whether group experiences should be concentrated at the begin- 
ning of the course and free time left for individual activity at 
the end still admits of doubt. If but one community is to be 
studied, the group experiences likely should precede individual 
activities. In the summer of 1940, however, the entire eight 
weeks’ program was planned as a unit, group activities were 
concentrated at the beginning of the Lewiston experience, while 
the time at Anniston was scattered with free time for individual 
activity interspersed with group experiences. The more mature 
students probably profited by this arrangement; they could 
carry out the techniques which had been learned in Lewiston. 
The less mature students were somewhat lost. The principal 
disadvantage to the method used in Anniston was the lack of 
time for individuals to follow up contacts made in group 
experiences. Probably all things considered, it is best, even 
when two communities are studied, that group activities be 
concentrated at the beginning of the course. Yet the group 
activities should not be too crowded. Ample time should be 
left for writing, reading, and certainly for testing and group 
discussion of the experiences just past—also for the consider- 
ation of the techniques to be employed in forthcoming activities. 
If maximum benefit is to be derived, one or two persons should 
be designated to lead the discussion and question the persons 
being interviewed, and each student should be provided with 
an outline of the proposed order of questions so that the inter- 
view will be logical and will not wander. It was learned from 
the summer experiences that interviews with persons important 
in the community and discussion in groups are better than 
visiting too many industrial plants. Nevertheless, there are 
many manufacturers who will show a group through a factory 
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and will talk during and after the plant inspection who, if 
asked merely to meet the group for a talk, would refuse. Visits 
to factories, repetitious and boring as they may be at times, 
give students the opportunity to note managers’ attitudes, and 
questions may result which might otherwise never be raised. 

To the writer, the most important single item leading to 
a successful field course is the selection of students. Even more 
important in the field course than in the classroom is the 
relative homogeneity of the student background. Seniors and 
Freshmen do not ordinarily combine to the greatest 
advantage to all. Seniors, for example, tend to have more 
experience than the Freshmen, and through the prestige of 
seniority may tend to deprive Freshmen of opportunities of 
leadership. A group of undergraduate students chosen to take 
a field course like the one conducted this past summer should 
be composed either of underclass students who have not entered 
their fields of concentration or of upper-class students who 
are well into their fields, preferably in social sciences and in 
education. 

So great does the value of the field course seem as a direc- 
tive’ force.in the shaping of the social-science curriculum of 
students throughout their college careers, that the writer wishes 
. Aptioch College could sponsor several such courses each sum- 
* mér. Such a program would have to be heavily endowed, of 
‘course, but once financing were arranged, it could be a highly 
valuable contribution to the teaching of the social sciences. 
Freshman students at Antioch could take, during their full 
year, a course in the social and economic history of the United 
States and a course in economics—not a theory course, but a 
course in economic problems with an institutional approach. 
The summer field course would then be given, and a scientifi- 
cally determined program of testing should be worked out to 
fit the special case. This testing program in connection with the 
field course should give data for counseling the students. With 
the analysis possible in the field course, the student’s whole 
background in the social sciences could be analyzed, and he 
could be directed into courses which would serve his individual 


needs in the social-science field. er 





